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be partially checked, and unemployment would
result.
In fact, the minimum wage regulations in England
have not had this effect, and unemployment has been
far lower in farming than in most other industries. For
this there are two main reasons. First, it would seem
that farmers have tended to try to pay a traditional
wage, only vaguely related to the value to them of their
workers. The farm labourers, scattered as they are
over the countryside, have never succeeded in organiz-
ing into Trade Unions which could give them equal
bargaining power with their employers. Thus, to a
certain extent, the compulsory Wages Boards have
only raised low wages to their economic level.
Secondly, the establishment of minimum wages has
forced the most inefficient farmers either to go out of
business or to reorganize their methods and, in par-
ticular, to mechanize their farms and to adopt such
labour-saving devices as had already been introduced
by the more adaptable farmers. Thus farming methods
have in some places been improved more rapidly
because of the introduction of minimum wages, and
farmers have been able to pay the higher wages asked.
The importance of these adaptations is shown by
the fact that, in spite of agricultural depression, farm
wages after the War, when minima were fixed by the
Agricultural Wages Boards, had risen far more,
compared with pre-War, than industrial wages, and
represented about half as much again in real terms than
before the War.
Most of the methods used to assist agriculture have,
however, been intended, in the first place, to help
farmers. They have taken three chief forms :